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.This study examined the selflearning and educational ' 
patterns of selected respondents in Allegheny County^ Pennsylvania 
who have used library resources on a continuing basis. The- content of 
learning projects emerged from real-life negotiations and ranged 
across the transactional environment. Episodes — consulting people^ 
reading^ browsing^ ' searching^ viewing^ and listening — were linked to 
form sequential learning projects, exceeding the definition of seven 
hours spread over three days. Respondents tended to use 'a combination 
of four, maj'or types of resources for information and .planning: self 
as resource r non-human resource (e.g.^ library materials)^ another 
perscfn (e.g.^ a librarian) ^ or a group. This study found implications 
for the librarian in the role of learning consultant developed around 
the psychology of acfual learning patterns rather tha^n instructor 's- 
methods or library use training. (Author/KP) 
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The number of adult learners in the world independently conducting learning 
•T)rojects is estimated in the millio!\s. The public library in the United 
States,' and elsewhere,,^ is a prime, support site for such aduits. Th:s first 
approach .studies in depth the selflearning and educational patterns of 
individuals who have used library resources on a continuing basis among 
selected respondents. (N-128) from the library service outlets of "Allegheny 
County (Metropolitan -Pittsburgh) . ' 

Th6 elements and patterns Q f s elf planned learning employed among these res- 
pondents are similar to findings 'of other survey research in independent 
learning projects. The content of learning projects emerges ifrom real-life 
negotiations and range? across the transactional\environment . Motivation, 
. as the behavioral reciprocal of content, is *npt necessarily limited to 
inferred hidden persuaders. Episodic behavior varies in length of time 
?T-ound "function: *consultitig people; browsing, searching; viewing, listen- 
ing, reading. But, induced by motivations similar to those found in" other 
surveys, episodes are linked. together to form sequential learning projects 
exceeding the minimum definition of seven hours spread over three days . 

^The tendency of respondents was to use a combination of all four major 
types of resources for information and planning: self as resource; non- 
htiman resource (e.g. library materia'ls) ; fnother person (e.g. jaL librarJLan) ; 
or a 'group,* The finaipgs of this study appear to have implications for such 
helping professions as librarianship. T^e role of librarian as learning 
consultant could be developed *around the psychology of actual learning pat- 
terns rather tharf stem from the way instructors tegich or librarians train 
la yman in library use * ^ . r 

- <} . , , 

Report Submitted by: Patrick R. -Penland 
\^ Graduate School of Library and Information Sciences 
University of Pittsburgh 
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!• . INTRODUCTION ' * . . 

The number ^ of adul't learners in the United States independently- • 
conducting learnir^ projectg is,,^Xtimated conservatively to be in the 
millions, wetl over 35% ''c^ all" ad6lt lea^ (Johnstone and Rivera , 
1965) . The::present study has been developed within the framework of - ^ 
observable patterns of these episodic and sequential learning projects. 
An initial and provisional inodel^ of an independent self-study project 
was taken from tlie? findings of. previous survey research (Tough 1971, 
Fair 1973, Peters, 1974, Fdrquharson 1975)5* 

This study has sought to. lay the basis for a psychology of 
intrapersonal information processing as distinct from the developmental 
tasks/values approach -upon *which .so much of the traditional 'service pat- 
terns, of the librarian/information j^pecialist are based. It Was inves- 
tigated the patterns employed by independent self-learners in planning 
and in designing individu'al learning projects. More specifically, Che 
study addresses ^itself to the questions of whether the . independent learn- 
ing projects of llbrarj' patrons differ from elf- learning projects conducted 



*For full citations, please consult the bibliography, Appendix G. 
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,ur»der other auspices ,. and whether the libTarian/inforraatlon specialist 

clijpnts differ from self -learners 'wHo ci<? not use library and information ^ 

» /' 
center^. , . • 

The role of the librarian/information specialist Vas not investigated 
directly but only obliquely as it was perceived by the respondent. Primary 
attention was given to the patterns in which respondents .employed library 
and other resources in developing self-learning projects. It was not a 
user -survey in the traditional sense Vhere the subject interest distribution 
of a population serves as a guide to deploy the infrastructure resources 
-^(NCLIS 1974) . . , ' 

* The study was an indepth investigation of how individuals go about 

planning an independent learning project and using resources to conduQt that 

-» 

project to completion. As a precedent in library/information science research, 

ft 

the study has- made a start on a line of investigation propos-ed several* years 
ago (Asheim 1957) but not until now given serious attention' by the profes- 
sion: hoij does the individual learn? And, how are library ^resources • 
employed in self -learning patterns? 

II. METHODOLOGY ^i. 



A main purpose of this study was to investigate thejie^avior and 
motives of independent self-learners in platmin^^n^Xin their own 

individual learning projects. The subjects were , selected from the patrons^of 
the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh both in the central city and adjacent suburbs 
in the»- county. Reader services librarians were asked to identify individuals 
who fit the definition of a continuing self -learner , namely an individual who 

2 

5 - . , • 
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uses library resources to plan and cairT^y out an independent learning project. 
As a ininin..um for the purposes of the study, planned aad sustained attention 

to one topic was taken to include seven hours -spread over three days. 

.-Si 

Such a projeqt is a sequential learning^ experience on* a topic cho- ' 
sen by the learner who may or may not be directly as^sis^ed by a libratian 
in using library and/pr oth^r resources. The focus , of thi^ study. was upon 
the independent self-learner, and on the librarian only to* the extent that 

. * • ^^ 

the self-learner ^perceived librarian-assistance .to be useful. Each selected 
independent learner was interviewed indepth about one ot more independent 
learning projects undertaken in the past 9-12 mbnths. The most recently 
completed project received the major emphasite in the interview. 

The persons* interviewed were secured by requesting the advllt servi- 
ces librarian at each of the branches of the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh ^ 
and district libraries adjacent to the core city but well within the county 
to compile a list of people fitting the category of res^\5ndents for the 
study. ,An abridged copy of the original research proposal as'well as. 
•Exhibit A (attached) were employed by the project director in a series of 
orientation sessions with the public librarians. 

' The sample of subjects for the interviews was the population of con- 
tinuing self-learners as identified by r^eader services librarians of the 
public* libraries. The respondents came from the libraries in the central 
city of Pittsburgh and its adjacent suburbs, well within the limits of 
Allegheny County. Although the nature of the study precluded any formal 
-^samplVing procedure , the librarians were asked to make an effort .to secure 
as diverse a group of cases as possible. 
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At briefing sheet (Exhibit B)Xc.s prepared ;Ln copperation with the ^ 
public librarians as^ the basis for initial contact .with library clients; 
aaditional orientation was provided on ah individual basis. The cooperation 
of the patron was obtained to serve, as a respondent to bfe interviewed. Res- 
pojidents were contacted by the interviewers and arrangement's ipade to .schedule 
/thd interview. The interviews ware ron<^"Cted in a private setting, minimiz- 
ing. interruptions, and where portable recording equipm^i^ dould be employed. 
While the length of the interviews varied, «the typical interview averaged about 
one hour in length. * ' . , ' 

Exhibits A and B help to articulate the idea of continqing education 

through use of library resources which included both staff and materials. 

They also describe in a general manrier the way in which the interview was to 

** ' * ' 

be'' conducted and indicated the general nature of the* questions that would be 

asked. 'This first st-^tement was sent in advance to those who agreed to be 
jjnterviewed. These items thereby served as devices to avoid or reduce ten- 
sion, to diminish explanations at the interview itself, and to stimulate the * 
respondents to think about the subject oa whi«h they were being interviewed. 

An interview instnunent was developed and tested in a pilot sample 
of the continuing self -learners identified by the librari'ans of the Carnegie" 
Library of Pittsburgh. The instrument was examined 'for clarity and cdmpre- 
hensiveness by specialists in instrui:\ent construction and in continuing edu- 
cation. Instrument development occurred in three phases* as indicated by 
Exhibits C, D, E. Exhibit C includes a listing of the components within 

categories as abstracted from the literature of research findings about 

I 

independent learning projects. Exhibit D deijionstrates the second stage in 

I 

the process of. transforming research findings into a data and pattetn- 
gathering device. ' 



NExhibit E*was employed^as an interview guide wifth the respondents, 

. *• . 

and was the instrument employed forthe survey. The interviewers were en- 

. •• • • • 

couraged to make notes„ during the interviews in, order to relieve '^ny respond- 

ent anxiety' over interviewer forget fulness* In as-matiy instances'as permitted 

by respondents, the entire iaterview, was audio recorded to provide the indepth 

data base required by the study, . ' « 

The. final interview schedule may app6ar to be a rather briSf and 

Simple instrument. But it waa^eslgned this way as a communications device^, ' 

interviewers had been trained and led through the process which' 

cumulated in this final schedule. Anything more complicated may have hampered 

* \ 
the interviewers and certainly would haveVoi^fused the respondents. In fact 

the interviewers were instructed to keep a'^vtery simple structure in mind, 

though soph is tica.ed in its implications, shoulN^ the appearance of' the 

interview instrument seem ]/o inhibit the responded : 1) Why did .you get 

Started? 2) What Helped you develop the project? 3)\^How did you know when 

to stop? 

' With this 'structural 'Outline ip mind, the inteifvi^ers were surpris- 
ingly flexible in helping the respondent describe the patterns and details 

of her/his t>wn learning project". By coupling these consideraMons with an . 

* '* \ ' 

understanding of the framework out of which it was developed, the inter- 

viewers were , able to organize their note-s taken in' tl\^ interview! Since 71, 

or of the total 128 interviews were audiotaped, the investigator had a 

solid base upon which to compare subsequent reports with actual interviews. 

The research advisory committee recommended that more than tl|e two 

interviewers be employed which bad been planned for in the original ptsoposal. 

Given thorough orientation and training, the reports of several interviewers 



^were considered to be more likely to include all the elements'' required by . 
the survey. *It was also considered more likely that in this way more infor- 
matioji Voiiid be obtained suggested bf additional hypotheses not considered 
at the initiation of the survey." ' In total, eleven interviewers Wfire re- 
cruited -and trained. This turned out to be a wise decision, in view of 
the limited time span of the study" and the extensive follow-up^ time con- 
sumed in establishing contact with each individual /respondent and in con- 
ducting the interviews. 

Based on recommendations of the research advisory committee, the 
interviewers were not only trained to administer the instrument ^ut also 
involved in the process of developing it.. In addition to four training. . 
sessions, pilot -interviews were conducted and recorded verbatim on audiotape 

and summary narrative format by the interviewer. The narrative report 

• • • 

was compared by the project investfigator with the audio record as^a check 



on the summary. report, fkll the pilot interviews were audio recorded as an 
essential component in the training. In all, interviews were collected 
from 128 individuals who were identified by professional librarians as be- 
ing those who "were dedicated to continuing self -learning ehiploying library, 
resources. 

* • # 

III. COLLECTION OF DATA ' • • / - 

The instrument used in this study was designed on the basis of the 
research findings of^ learning psychology ^nd upon the findings of survey 
research into the independent study projects of citizens in the community. 
The interviewers were oriented to *the theoretical background of the study ^ 



Their training included involvement with the three variants of .the instrument 

as it was being developed iu consultation w,ith the reseo^xch advisory group. 

' Pre-tests were conducted-at each stage of instrument development 

i • 
'i^nd the aiAii^tape record was critiqued for interviewer style. In addition*, 
V W / 

the.vfritten repf^rts of the trial interviews were compare_d with the tape 
^ -^"^ , * ♦ ^ 

•^record ^f4ijyrobjectivity, balance and representativeness. These \arious- pro- 

cesses led to revision arid the changes required were included in the Research 
schedule. Since -each of thfa^interviewets was involved in this staged train- 
ing experience, the final reports^ of each survey intetview were considered 
highly. reliable as data reporting devicfes*. • 

A brief informal conversation often took place after each interview 
drew natui-ally to ^ close. This dealt \^ith an expression bf thanks for the 

time given and any "second thoughts" th^ person might have. Since. many of 

I 

the ^interviews were/audiotaped , the respondent was agked if the (machine had 

\ / . " ^ . 

been troublesome and whether there might be something -else of interest to b^ 

added to the interview. •Finally, a' note was made 'of those who wished 'to have 

a summary version of .the report, on the project. 

t^hen the respondent, departed,, the .interviewej;^viewed the notes. 

taken during the interview. Interviewers were instructed to'take notes 

during the interview not only to insure accuracy of report writing but also 

as a communication device to assure the respondent that the interviewer w&s 

carefully following her/hia learning project.^ In a-ddition, the intervieVer 

noted any facts about the respondent and either wrote or roughed out a reoort 

* . / 0. 

of the interview. ' . . ' \ 



The 128 interviews upon which this study is based were in most in- 
stances conducted in the library service outlet nearest the respondent's 
home. A few were held in the subject's home.* Several others were sched- 
uled m offices of the 'Graduate School of Library and Information Sciences, 
University of Pittsburgh, particularly With respondents who used bhe Book-* 
mobile and some of those from the suburbs around^Pittsburgh but' well' within 
Allegheny County. * * . ^ 

y Xhe intgrview setting was as relaxed as possible. The Average in- 
terview was about three-quarters 'of an hour, although the, range was from 
five minutes to one and 'W-quarter hours. A brief preliminary conversation 
was "held to establish rapport and to answer any questions which^may have 
emerged since the initial telephone call scheduled tKe interview. The 
subject was encouiiged to talk freely while the interviewer j^aw to i^ that 
the "agenda" or po\nts in the research schedule were dealt with. * 

IV. ' ANALYSIS OF DATA • ^ \ 

Since no research of this nat-ure to this investigator's knowledge 
has been conducted into librariah client learning projec^, it was con- 
sidered desirable. to collect some demographic information about the res- 
pondents. Although no formal sampling procedure was used, an e'ffort was 
made to recruit as .wide a range of respondents as posisible! Since not much 
xs known about the distribution of continuing learners in library user popu- 
lationff, this kind of data may serte is a preliminary body of information 
about those who fall into the category of independent self-l'earners employ- 
ing 'library resources (Table 1) . ' * 




N = 128 



Educatio n 

Grades o 

Grades 8-11 . 7 

H.S. diplona • Hk 

Pollege 50 

Graduate 27 



Ifrider 20— 
"21 --in 

31-^ 
^1-50 
51-60 
Over 60 



28 
2'} 

29 
22 

19 



> Inccffne 

Under $(5,000 
$6 - 12,000 
$12 - 18,000 
$18 - 3'0,000 
$30 - 50,000 
Over $[:0,000 



31 
?.<) 

n 
c 

n 



Blaclc 



Race 



17 
111 



Sox 



Female 
Male 
^« 



^3 
^5 



O^ble 



ri7*N5(imo^i 



•aphlc Cnaracteristics 




9 . V . <. 



These detiiograph^c data by kind and range may also.be typical of 
^ findings from the usual \ibrary survey of user patrons. In'^considering 
these data, it"^ should be .noted that neither the demographics nor the 
"subject" interests of the respondents were the central concern of this 

V ^ 

f ^ • 

stiudy. The use of library indexes and documents was not conceptualized 
on. the basis of how librarians analyze contenty nor index and store it 
for retrieval, such as the model of employing/classification as a method 
of thinking. Instead the actual learning habits' knd pattelrns of respond- 
ents were studied from the manner in which they naturally process informa- 
tion in episodes and then link these episodes into sequential learning 
projects . , ^ * • 

The demographic data are scarcely representative of the*^^ population 
distribution in Pittsburgh and Allegheny County, But it should be remem- 
bered that in general the distribution of library users is not representa- 
tive of the population. A more appropriate question might be the represen- 

"tativeness of this group of resfkondents to library users . But no one seems 
to be certain how to sample out group of self-learners x^ho use libraries 

.from those whq presumably use libraries for other purposes. Nor can it be 
accurately determined whether the casual user of today may not be the con- 

vtinulng self -learner on l5fte mprrow. 

Self-learners do hot necesssirily develop^^liheir independent learning 

projects* along the lines bf the abstract subject categories of library col- 
^ \ ^ , . \ 

lections. Instead, there is presumed ,to be a closer relationship between 

an orientation to learning interests and the totality" of real life concerns 

within which any one individual is immer jd. The occupations of the 
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N = 128 


1 


declaration 


' Interview 




Project Interest 


* ___ 


Craftsman 


6 






Operatives - ^ 


3 - 


> 

, Hone and 








raiTtLj^ -ijiie 


11 


' ^fenage3^4^ 


7 


Waking a * 




Service Vforker,^ 


10* 


Living 


7 










Professional 


Civic Interest 








and Responsibility 


19- 


Sa:i.es 


9 








11 


ne<!;^auion, ureauive 




Clerical' 


^se of Leisure 


21 *• 


Student * 


6 


Religion and 




V 




Inspirational 


^ 15 ' 


Houseivlfe \ 


25 








Cultural Pursuits 




Retired 


11 








Envlix)ninent and 




liienployed 


6 


Qiality of Life 


. 29 


Volunteer 


1 







Table *2, Reallif e "bDncems and Interests 



respondents and the general topic of one learning project of each respondent 
are listed in Tab^e 2, However', two factors should be pointed out. Occupa- 
tion is not necessarily an in4icator of one's concerns and interests. The 
respondent was interviewed indepth about only one learning project. More 
often than not, the respondent may have been involved with other learning 
projects which for the purposes of this study yete not emphasized. - 



There has been some work done on"^e^ value of occupation as a social 
index of the distribution of othef interests and concerns in the population. , 
Perhaps the findings of jtKis ^tudy will prove useful if a 'national su^r / is 
mounted of citizens' self-l.earning projects. It should also be noted that 
no attemp.t^i7as made .to exclude individuals' not now in the lab^r force. 
JrV&n though Table 1 ;Shows few respondents below the ag^ of twenty, an 
effort was made to have as wide a range as possible of individuals in the 
population. "However^ the interviews had to be conducted witK the respond- 
^ents who were willing to be interviewed. 

The learning history of tl^ respondents has been considered to be a 
valuable element in^ previous surveys of independent learning projects. Data 
of this nature were collected in this study in order Co determine whethel? 
the learning patterns of respondents who use libraries are different from 
independent learners in the general population. In terms of the number of 
projects andf the time spent on the on'6 topic being surveyed, the findings * 
of this s^udy are comparable to previous surveys (Table 3) . 

Ther^ is however one exception. Tough (1971) and others report a 
distribution in the duration of episodic behav:i^or with mode and mean points. 
But in this study it was found to be nearly impossible to collect. that kind of 
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N = 128 



Nunber of Projects 



Tixve Spent on 
Inte3?vlev/ed Project 



1 per year 

2 " 

O II II 

Over 5 



11 
k2 
32 
?3 
20 



7-15 hours 
16-30 
31_Zl9 

50-75 
76-100 " 
Over 100 " 



21 

19 

31. 

29 

16 

12 



Duration of Episodic Behavior 

E^iisodijc Behavior Varies by Function and Context: 

X^nsulting people • 5-30 minutes 

Browsing, searching 15-^5 minutes 

Reading, vievdng, listenirlg 30-120 minutes 

and often more 



liable 3. Learn mg History 
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data. Invariably, the resppndent reporte^that "it depends For this 

grqup of respondents, episodic behavioir varied by function and context. 

(in general, an information process episode is shorter thaj^ a study episode ^ 

iji a learning project. Indeed some respondents (6/128, or 5%) reported 

^ reading periods of up to 4-5 hours in length. 

In preparing for a further analysis of th^e patterns of- independent 

learning projects, the investigator read the report of eac^ interview. 

Initially, a^ "effort was made to resist comparisons as attention was focuse^d 

on the report from eachc individual respondent. All the cases, were then read 

- 'i ' ^ - ^ 

again with the themes for. analysis -in mind. ^ In g€nerat, the themes corres- 

ponded to the questions of the interview schedule. Depending on response, 

some questions could be combined into single theme and/others were re- 

arranged or dis'carded as unproductive for ttiat particular interview. 

As each case was analyzed, relevant items concerning each theme . 

were recorded from wherever they might appear in the interview. Direct 

« 

statements from the interviewer's report were usjed to illustrate the range*" 
or elements in each theme. Since the general purpose of this study was to 
determine whether librarian clients develop independent iearning in the 
same way as other people, it should be noted that the first six themes are " 
comparable to the categories employed in other surveys. The final one how- 
ever is unique and may be considered as the singular contribution of this ^ 
study . - ^ . , 

Stimulus Conditions ' • . • \ . 

• The behavior of a pjrson .within his wgrld can be seen as a specific 
transaction with particular and/ concrete phenomena in a real situation 
whether cultural or environmental.. The imperatives of daily life are 
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processes and procedures which place the library client as well as every 
person under constant pressure to adapt and master environmental and cul- 
tural situations relevant to survival and progesss in living. 

From the context of the individual, the patron apprehends these 
transactional areas through perception. Under some stimulus a^, the per- 
ception is vague and uniquely informal. The stimuli are undifferentiated 
and ms^ produce a vague uneasiness or interest. The individual not only 
responds to' stimuli but also uses them as resoutces for increasing^is com- 
petence in self control. The psychological tei^ "stimulus" is almost ' ^ 
equivalent to the "surprise" value of aata as considered in information 
theory,^ ^ 

The stimuli become increasingly differentiated .int9« opportunities 
and constraints. The thrust or vector in ar cycle of behayior is 'towards 
cognitive control regardless of how emotionally ddstrubed the individual 
may have been under the initial stimulus set. What ma^Nl^e of little inter- 
est to'oae person may be .highly pertinent to'afiother. In a similar vein, 
a stimulus to one -person may of necessity* have to be concrete; to" another, - 
it may have to be mpre intellectual and abstract. - • 

^ *i • ♦ * 

The literature on ^ult .and continuing education hove considered 
the episode as a v^ay of describing the response of people to stimuli which 
cause them to pay attention. An episode is a definable period of time held 
together^by similarity of intent, the activity itself or the sequence of 
ideas and actions which occur In it. Each episode can be remembered as having 
a beginning and end, arid range in length of time from 15 to 20 minutes^ to two 
hours or more. ' * 
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The respondents "in this survey' appeared to be no different from^.j 
other human beings. The following statements ^aken from the reports the 
interviews with respondents appear to be similar .to the stimuli conditions 
identified in the literature-: . ' ' . 

~ " ^ / . ' :> J. 

Television programs such as the English and Amerifcan 
historical series^ inf luence ,a person's attitudes 

Specialty radio jJ^ograms such as those of the^,western and 
classical stations in Pittsburgh even though they may be 
tuned in out' of habit. 

- * 

Part-time vplunteering such as contributions to Junior 
Achievement raise imperatives for the volunteers. ^ 

C . O 

News events in, the daily papers and ''pn television or radio 
^ . ^ talk shows influence- the person '^s desire for more informa- 
^ tion. * ' . * . , > 

Passtime reading and browsing in bookstores and Libraries" 
cause people to pay attention even though an intent to learn 
has not yet developed • 

A ^ ' ^ ' • 
Personal record collection acquisitions lead to the reading 
of biographies and further information about composers and ' 
performers; — ' ' * ^. - 

Subscriptions to one or more special-audience magazines may 
* lead to further activities. 

Friendly conversations may precipitate followup behavior 
even though the original .desire may have been for relaxation. 

Health problems., or, a death in the family can lead to contin- 
^ uing preventative measures. 

• • ♦ 
Outdoor life may lead to a subtle and pervasive interest in 
the quality of environmental conditions. 

Episode Linkinfs; Motivations 

Human behavior may be\random, but it is more often organized into 

an episode when confronted with the. surprise value of information/ No per- 

son ^ is exempt from the cycle of adaptive behavior when confronted with a 

concern or interest,.^ , In addition, episodes are sbmetimes linked, together 
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in sequence to achieve a more underlying purpose or to satisfy a more p'er- 
vasive interest. Such a linkage may not occur immediately but develop over 
a period of .time. * 



^ The linking together of episodes into patterns of related activities 

/ ' " 

requires both motivation and planning. The individual may or may not always 

' <5 ■ ^ 

be deliberately a\5a're of these components. The cut-off point in practice 
may be difficult to establish but there \s a point beyond which the individ- 
ual does not presently have the motivation to go. His interest may be lost 
in the welter of other episode which demand immediate attention. She may 



return and pick up the interest again^ or she may be motivated tb ^o" 90* in 

some encounter with a friend, 'an acqual«tance or perhaps a sensitive and 

perceptive helping professional, * 1 

The literature of continuing education gives considerable attention 

to these episode linking motivations. The ^following examples taken from 

reports of respondent interviews were particularly important to identify 

not only for research purpolbs but also as the' sources of her/his decision 

to terminate a project: . " 

The "cause," including women's rights and interests, as well 
as^ black culture and history led to action-priented learifiing 
projects. It is interesting to note that in these instances 
a wide range of resources were sought. 

.Personal satisfaction including the development of self- 
confidence, -better interpersonal relations and ^kills grew 
out of such stimulus conditions as leafing through Psychology 

Today. ' 

If * 

Being well informed enough to' share information with other 
•'people may be a more socially approved sublimation of the urge 
to gossip but intone instance at least a husband was helped to 
^ communicate better with his wife. 

The .desire to see the end results or use the finished product 
featured as a strong episode linking motivation to some 
. respondents. ^ ^ 



Satisfaction in reading when everyone else is asleep ^nd 
because a^book is started there is an urge -to want to 
finii^h it. 

Impending t?:avel outside the country, close relations work- 
ing overseas, or traveling on a reduced budget wa§ related 
to a desire for knowledge. 

Inflation- and the cost of living lead some people to a con-* • • 
verted attempt to be more self-sufficient through gardening 
or better nutrition on a reduced budget. 

« 

Boredom may be intense enough to promote a search for the 
creative use of leisure time. 

Self-esteem. of the person with self-lfearner status may offset 
t\ie frustrations an individual feels with the confusing devia- 
tions of group processes • 

Reading>ectivity may be an end in itself particularly with « 
, those who still resist mass media communication. * 

• When a person does not have a clear picture of wftat she/he wants to 
learn or^^ definite goal to guide some desired behavior change, it is moti- 
vations like these that cavty her/him past| uncertaint;y. As. a result, in- 
steadvof. focusing on a feeling of tension or incompleteness in one episode*, 
the individual. becomes interested In several related episodes usually spread 
out over a period of time. If re^^sons^can be specified for undertaking a 
project, then these are related to the articulated reasons for cea*sing • *• 
work on it (Table 4) . , , 

' . It ought to be clear from the above examples that there is little 
if any relation between these episode linking motivations and the so cal^*d 
psychic probings which arouse so much aversion in the minds of some pro- 
fessionals. It is hard to imagine" that a conversation about any of the 
_above motivations could be. offensive to anyone. No one in their right 
senses would directly attack the articulation of the unexamined assumptions ^ 
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If people spend time leariiinff, Uu)y uoially cto- ^ ] 
i30 bccauije of some "envtrcpKental" influences 

.x)ine people 141<o being involved, ie, the ' 
^ 'proceos itself 13 enj6yal)le. 

Soto? people, iil<e to /',ol 'reyui.ts, ie. Uiev • 
want to^achievo.' a coal(j). 



Soiiie ixiople URe to* acquire "l<novjled(re, le. 
t.liey just want t.o loiow' niore about the -oub- 

■« 

If- people terminate u learning project, they usua- 
lly do so-for one or all oTstlree reasons*; 

TTaoy are sati^-fied (satiated) .with th.e 
' amount of knowledge -or skills learned. . 

Iheir enthusiajni for the project l^ias 
/ begun to wane or tos evaporated. . * 

Ihelr new knowledge or Gkill.hki> im-' 
pressed or benefited all those thioy ' 
wanted to influence with It. 



Table 4. Behaviors and Mofeivation*- 
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underlying these client motivators' because of ^the feat that such a 
"frontal" approach vould be a "o*cary" experience to the average library 
patron. , . ♦ . . ^ 

Resources for Planning and Execution i , • . ^ 

' ^ ^ / ^ . ^ ' ' \ 
The ^linnxng^'and developirjg of sequential learning episodes can be 

a compUx^and difficult set of tasks for the majority o| citizens. Only 

rarely Vill a self-learner sit down at the beginning of a project and 

deliberately plan a detailed strateg^or the. entire effort. It ^is much 



3^ 



more 



likelyi; as "shown 6y this study and by previous survey research, . that . 
the -individual \7ill get involved with a number of negotiations^whose placet . 
in the proposed se^Juence may; only dimly be ferceivfed, at lea/t\Tnitially . 
f >^ With ears cocked* to a deeply felt motivation, the individual ^e- * 

gins to articulate that need while keeping thfe environment under survell- 
lance^for possible le^ds/ These leads^become the sources from which plan-- 
nittg help 'and information are sought in what only retrospectively can be 
seen as a sequential process. Thus, learning projects are essentially 
transactional in .nature. 

• - Previous survey research afe .well as the pfejsent study have grouped 
these resources into four categories . However useful this may be for the 
purposes of analysis, it should be r.em&ibered that in real life, continu- 
ing learners may be negotiating with one or all of these types one after 
another if not in some instances almost coAtHirrently . In any event, these 
four transactional areas appear to^cons titute the whole cohort of resourcies 
to a patron involved in real lif^ contexts. 
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(1) Self-learners :. , In many instances, learners retain \|:he major 
^responsibility for day-to-day planning and decision making. Such a learner / 
tries to ^detect specific errors in current knowledge > or specific weaknesses . 
in current skill oT^%ty\A. This>erson studies her/his bwn particular needs , 
and decides on the criteria to be used ill "selecting ^ particular resource. 
SheVhe also ^^tKers information on the advantages / weakneV^e^, accessibility, 
level and suitability of certain resources or activities. The following 



statements, obtained in fthe study, are charaqteristic: 

' ^ Grabs books f th^ shelves o£/^tL t^okstore or library and 
seledts by publishing date^-:^able of content^, index and 
" ^in a tapid reaAtng those titles which seem literate and 
substaiitative. - ' >- 

Rapid' i5eads contents and *uses,^ootnote^^or related refer- 
ences urikil the information begins^ to remeat it^'elf^. ' 

Browsts-'in newstands and then follows up at .the ca^d cata- 
log in the library, then brdwses at -shelves selecting on the 
basis of ^'maturity" and recency; . 

i Keep my eyes and ears open while ift^roLved with television,' > 
\ newspaper articles or^ 6onversaJtim?^ one book leads to 
another as I browse on the librad^ shelves and take notes* 

/ -Recent pamphletM or magazin^articles^ore up f o date than* 
ijooks are coupldd with soi/rces among my friends who are mire 
creative than 1 iVra-mr hAln ^ ^ ' 



creative th^n li\rary help. 
(2) Non-Human Resources ; 6n some occasions, *much of the detailed 
dir^ctioj^ regarding what to learn or do in each episode comes frf/m some object 
or nonhuraan resource. Recordings, a series of television programs, a set of 
proirammed instruction materials, a workbook or other printed materials* can 
provide a blueprint for change* At otKer times*, the learner may find a set 
of directions in one kit that will lead to other closely related episodes 
such as the fallowing examples: ^ , • • 
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Unless one reads just fcr the sake of it, then not many » 
books, perhaps 4 o^ 5, were usgd supplemented by other 
^sources. \* ^ , • 

Programmed text on how to run a,/neeting was bought with 
outlines for^'Ysading and discussion suggested other^ books 
wh^cK my wife borrowed from th^ library* 

* Being Tfetxred 1 visit museums and bookstores and either 
•pick up leaflets or write to many places for information. 

Kit on how to install a fireplace was purchased and I • 
wrote to the manufacturer for more informatibn about 
heating conservation. 

Nature wa;^ help me to observe the ehviroranent and give 
me examples of abuses *to follow up on with readings and 
audiovisual materials. / 

^ - , -. ^ ■ - - ' 

Television program 'Vashington in. Review" is a regular 
' source of information and a guide to what to look for 
^n magaz^.nes.« ^ 

bookstore is preferable to the library because it is 
easier to find recent material arid when bought in -hand 
I can write in them or tear them apart and do not have 
< to take them back. / . j 

• Specialised magazines on Melville and Shakespeare give 
^ me all the iiiforfnation I need fcr our discussion group. 

(3) Hunan Resources : The planning. ov deciding on details may come 

from another peVson who helps the learner in a one-to-one situation as a 

htiman resource who can proViSe guidance and a^dvice. There is a need for 

i • ' • • 

this kind of helper to- fill the gap between the* individual's level of 
competence and the skills necessary to access appropriate resources. 
Learners may know the sort of j)erson they ^need'or the kind of Icnowledge 
such a person will have, but they are often unable to think of a particular 
indiyiduaiV 'XHey are blear about their needs, but cannot think of an acr- 
quaintance who will fit those requirements, or whether such a" person is in 
fact, readily available to the learner, such as: 
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Friend gave me a book which started me off before going to 
books and magazine articles ;^ other friends helped me get 
• information *TSn .nutrition and food* 

> IRS toll-free phone got me started, and friends who knew of 

ray intere^St and recommended doctaments end articles. 
• ■ • 

Practical work of camping showed me what^I had to know; my 
frrends" helped as well as magazine articles and books. 

Optllalmologist who tested my eyes suggested some readings 
, to overcome embarrassment at wearing bifocals and then I 

tested it out amonf my friends. 

V ♦ 
^ * . ' ^. • ^ • 

Cu!ratbn<7as helpful* when I talked to him on a visit to the 

museum. * 

Coronrunity resource people helped me to lay out find develop 
the topic before xjesearching my ideas to see if they match 
knowledge . 

County ageht tested a soil sample and gave me several pam- 
phlets to read, 

\ 

People piggy-backing from one to another after I find one 
or two people in the phone yellow pages. 

Specialists \loca ted in Who's Who in Science that I sulfite 

OX phone or on occasion -jyisit them. c 

Neighbor next door is a gardening freak and put me onto . 
newspaper articles, television programs and even books/ 

(^) Group Re sources : Sometimes learners attend a group or conference. 

In this instance, the group (or its leader) decides the activities and 'detailed 

subject matter from one session to the next. The interviewers helped tespx>nd- 

ents focus on informal, group experiences and not those designed as Qourses.i. • ^ 

for credit* Informal group meet-^ngs can help the learner estimate the cur- 

rent level of her/his knowledge or the progress being made in acquiring some 

skill as indicated by respondents: . • - ' 



Investment club requires group planning even thQUgh there 
is a lot. of individual follow through. ^ 

Animal care and welfare group plan out a program fqy the 
. ' ^ year which the program secretary follows. 

ToastmaSters makes it nep^ssary for me to survey a lot of 
» information to jxs^-whxle I am learning to speak on my Ifeet. 

Drama cJuB responsibilities require me to dig up a lA of 
things .and us^ tham in producing" a play. 

*• Professional association meetings occur on a monthly basis 
and rtie concerns are spelled ouc in related meeting agendas. 

Course at the Recreation ^Department helped me to*learn to 
play and develop. tennjLs' playing as well asin selecting the 
, proper equipment. ' ' * ■ 

^ The help-seeking process' is Aot always' rational and.straight- 

forward .in »a logidally programm^ed manner. Sometimes the learner takes 
♦ 

a certain step without thinking it through. Often a learner receives 
unexpected help from some resource. He may seek one kind of help and " 
obtain several others in addition. Sometimes he does not even seek the 
reso,urce*in the first place; he may happen' to^notice a book in the brows- 
ing collection, or may bump into some relevant person. As soon as he sees 
the resource and particularly* when he becomes familiar w-'th it, he may real- 
ize that it can help. 

Obviously there is a considerable role for a helping professional, to 
perform in assisting ^independent self learners. Iflien and if that role is 
developed, the prompt questions used on the survey instrument may serve a ^ 
useful purpose, such as: ' " 

Deciding whether to proceed with the learning- -deciding 
what to learn--deciding how to learn--deciding where to 
gqt help— seeking adyice about these decisions from other 
people or from printer ma ter ials - -traveling to some learn- 
^ * activities, such as a meeting or^practice session or 

library- -arranging appropriate conditions for learning— < 

choosing the right book or person for the actual learning-- • ' 

obtaining that took or reaching that person. 

24 
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In the face of all these decisions, one may well wonder why any 
individual continues to pursue recurrent self education. But' the imper- 
ative pro}>ably grows out o& the transactional nature of the situation 
and the fact that satisfaction ts but a transitional state for any adap- 
tive control organism.* The individual is /Compel led'\ to activity both by 
his needs and his interests: he is motivated to prrticipatie and to con- 
tinue by his natur.e as a psychological organism. 

In some instances, these respondents initially seemed to be little 

better in ability than children and youth in identifying and in following 

♦ - 

up on a topic in a directly planned and organized. manner . In other *words, 
there was a consid-erable period of what seemed like random motion until 
they had "made up their minds.*' Making up one's mind apparently is in 
deciding how a felt need is relevant enough to spend time on it. Instead 
of being random, it is a process of successive approximations by means- of 
which the individual becomes more formally aware of what she/he is doing 
(Figure 1). 

People^who have an interest they are pursuing do not do much cleliber- 

ate planning"! Instead of planning they browse and trust to luck to lead them. 

On the other hand, people who are doing their learning* in order to solve a 
# 

problem or meet a need are the ones who plan. The same person can be a 
planner for one learning ^project and a browser for another. A time limit or 
deadline does not seem to determine how much planning is involved either. 

In other words, it is not the sort of person and his/her individual habits 

-that decide howjmuca planning^ will be done, but the reason that the learning 
project has been undertaken. 
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The steps taken in the learning project were, very difficult for 
these respondents to articulate. No one actually had a written plan except 
for perhaps a list of things to be done that dayj--including items' like checK 

^bookstore, look up article in Britannica. It appears, .that when informatjLon 
wa^ needed for one's own satisfaction, then the respondent was cpntent with 
.browsing and, reading. But if the information was Tieeded for action, such as 
giving a speech or making a presentation at a meeting, then the respondent 
tended to seek a wider range of sources including talking to several people 
in order to firm up developing ideas . ^ _ 

The instances which respondents indicated an action orientation 

*to their information seeking were actually few in number. The impression is 
left that the respondents who use these libraries do so for personal ^develop- 
ment and not directly for the arena of community life. Some respondents ' 
worked on fewer projects over a longer period of time than others'. Many 
found it more difficult to say when one project stopped and another began. 
They tended to'read a great deal even to*^ the maintaining of "scheduled** 
reading periods such as every night before going to sleep. They gave the 
impression of keeping several related information seeking processes going 
at the same time. and they enjoyed the process. 

Even though most subjects tended to see themselves as typical of 
the adult learner in general, most people who had one discernable learning 

•project also thought of and mentioned several others in the course of the 

interview. A friend seems to be much more infj,uential, in helping get a new 

project started than family members In some cases, it almost seemed to be 

(for women) a way of asserting *one^s own individuality from the spouse. Few 

respondents seemed to be aware that their goals had been modified or changed*' 

♦ 
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in the process, although certainly many wished that thore information were 
available on certain subjects. To respondents, a change xr^ goal direction 
is a change 'in the project itself. -Respondents had not thought ^bout the 



episodic nature ^of their learning projects until asked about them. 

• \ 

Library- Resource Center ■ ^ 

One of the purposes of this study was to^ determine -if pebble using^^ 

library resources, learned in the same way as do .others identified by pre- 

vidtis suirvey resjearch. The" respondehts to this stuHy,, design and develop 

' ' ' • * ■ * . ^ 

their self -planned learning in similar pronounced patterns as do other inde- 

pendent learners. So strong are these learning elements_ind patterns that 

-they carr^ver in the patron's expectations for library use. \ Indeed, there 

appears to be a curious mixture of attraction to the library as*w,ell a^ a 

dissatisfaction with its resources. ' . ^ * 

The resources of the library as a^ learning center are only parti'^lly 
; • , ■ , ^ t * ^ _ . 

being exploited! Most of the people interviewed seemed to be self planners- 

that is tliey did not rely totally on lectures or a ^'programmed text. Rather 
they used a variety of sources. While several described the library a^s be- 
ing very helpful, no one gave the impression that the libr;^« actually led 
them into new heights of learning— perhaps through browsirtg, certsuuily not ( 
'through the lielping roU of the librarian. The following statements may be 
more suggestive of what the librarian could' do than what is .actually being' 
done; , • . 

Card catalog helps me locate information by and cfbout . 
author's books; then. I look up news and reviews and" ^ . 
•sometimes buy books withoOt worrying about return.. 

Branch books were all read easily and then I had to go . 'J 
, downtown to the business branch for more*. 
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Librarian is questioned about the indexes and good books- 
on the .topic; catalog is a last resource. ^ 

Card catalog gives me similar numbers for me to use in 
browsing every lunch hour; thfen the' table of contents 
and the index helps me decide what, to read. 

Browsing in the cookbook secti'on gives me some good ideas 
which I use in natural food catalogs and magaaihe indexes 
tomake my ideas more specific. 

» 

^Depend on the librarian's recompiendations for about a 
"dozen books; then I used some government documents, 
newspaper clippings and the picture file. ' ' 

' Libra^an^opk two 'books from *the closed shelf which ' ^. 
thrilled me r*^ever ysed catalog, but librarian ordered 
some books from central. 



^'Not conscious of planning, b^uB^I^4^alke into the library _ 1^ 
and followed .Tiy nose to get an overvirew^^hrough the Brows- 
ing areas, periodical indexes and th% encyclopedia for 
, background. * ^ " 

^ . * * 

Librarian taught me how to use the reference sources and 
the bibliographies which lead to other sources. 

Never* use ^ the- card catalog; the librarian always gets the,*^ > 
material for me even though you have £0 bring the books 
back before I ccsnpleted the hol^by project. 

Use the children's section for a quick general knowledge 
about a new subject; then I browse on the shelves and* 
eventually asked a librarian. 

Card catalog is of no use; only the librarian can point 
out the real areas such as the reference' books for quick 
answers., . ' 

Spend every Saturday morning; my ideas lie dormant until 
I go browsing at the library to activate them. 

Library is* right across the street from my home where I 
get into discussions with other. regular users and follow 
up by reviewing th^helves and the new magazines . 

Librarians ^are apparently perceived^ based on reported use patterns, 

as being helpful when one needs to unlock the "secrets" of indexes, card 

catalog, shelf location. None of the persons interviewed reported eve^ 
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using or even thinking of haying librarian's 'help them think out (i.e; 
describe, analyze and diagnose) thejr need for information. Perhaps 
librarians can give this kind of help ;j patrons at least do not -perceive- 
them as having KRis capacity. I 

Those wh<xuse libraries extensively may nol: surprisingly turn out 
to be the methodical plodders. Several respondents ''indicated that the 

M. 

library could be used ag a place for serious research, but not as an idea 
center or environmental stimulus for creative planning of learning projects 
Air respondents had used the library although perhaps not as often as the 
recruiting libraries may have thought. Their expectations for it were very 
low--to find an interested librarian who seetfis to care would to many be the 
height of service expected. In most cases the library was only one source 
in a continuum .of sources used; and in several others the library was of 
no help or very little help for a particular 'learning project. 

Since those interviewed were selected because they are library 
patrons, it might well cause one to wonder what the expectations of the . ' 
man-on-the-street would be of library servipe. The pattern of how the 
library, was used seemed to be that whenever possible, the respondents pre- 
ferred to find their own material. Whether this was because of a need to 
be independent or because of the formidable nature of the librarian was not 
<gasily ascertained. As one interviewer noted: "People are extraordinarily 
patient with the library,' delighted when it does produce something; not sur- 
prised at all when it doesn't." . . 
Interviewing as Process 

After- the intetviews were complete and all of~Ttiie~d"ata had been 
collected, the principal- investigator held a conference with each o*f the 




interviewers. They had been carfefully tirained in both the proceso of inter- 
viewing and in tlie ^|^urposes and design of the study. Therefore, it was ' 
thought that they would have some points of significance to contribute. The 
following may serve as examples of this reflection: 

, Learners' projects seem very , practical. They want to build 
.something,, or raise kids, or^play some sportr At ^irst 
they seem defensive about their planning. They all do it^ 
in some way or another, but they have a hard time saying 
what all the steps are. 

While all the subjects were independent learners per se, 
many' of my interviewees „re lied heavily on expert advice 
with very structured mater.ial. My guess would be about 
30% were structured as opposed to* 55% non-structured with 
the 'remaining subjects alternating or taking advantage of 
both structured and non-structured materials. \ 

Of the interviews I conducted it seemed that people who 

undertake learning .projects are largely self-md(:ivated. 

They may be introduced to the skill or subject by a . 

friend. But it is doubtful that the friend talked them 

into getting involved. Most adult learners seemed to have 

a, problem with time; that is they lead busy lives and seem 

to thrive on periods of relat^ive inactivity when they tend 

to pile up a new intere'st. 

*Most af the people I interviewed seemed to be self planners — 
that is they did- no*t rely totally on lectures or a programmed 
. text'. Rather they used a variety of sources. While several 
described the library as being very helpful, no.pne^gave the " 
impression that the library actually, fed them into new heights* 
of learning — unless through brcrwsing,^ certainly not through 
> the helping role. Apparently there is little* awareness of * 
the episodic nature of learning projects "on the part of 
librarians, and a' cynic might say that it will require a 
good deal of re-education of existing staff as well as 'a 
^ new approach to teaching adult service in library schools 
, to effectively incorporate the client's approach. 

• " ' ' ' 

Interviewing was a revelation to. me. I *think I got a whole* 
new peifepective on how people learn by themselves. People , ^ 

have so many sides when you get them talking about wh^t they" 
" like to do. The word "learning project" sounded scary to 
most of them until they began to talk about it in their own 
way. • , ^ 
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In- some. cases, the^learning project is primarily associated 
^ with problem solving (i.e. purchased dog; needed to train). 
Very,few'»of the people I talked to saw their interest 38 , 
pure "escape". Eyen the escapist could usually relatfe their 
project to some life long interest, e.g. I'My interest in 
^ ^ ' Sherlock Holmes has improved ray knowledge of late 19th cen- * 

H .tury England." • • • ' * - 

'^if ^ I\did not find anyone who had. not started out with one goal 

in mind and later revised, modified the goal-^-although cer- 
♦ tainly many wished that more information were available on " 
certain subjects. Again people are extraordinarily patient 
with the library, delighted when it;_^pes produce something; 
not surprised at all when it doesn't.^ 

. Why can't we interview people who don't use libraries. This 

kind of interviewing could help us give better service to 
people. When we really get into people's learning, its not 
just a list of activities". They really do think about how 
to get whay^they want. ' 

The "quick learner" should not be disregarded; he may be 
. " fast, but not superficial. I suspect there are^many and, 

in fact, would go so far as to say that those who do use - 
, libraries in depth may tend to be methodical plodders. My ^ 
- interviews certainly showed that the library was seen as a 

place for serious research, but not as an idea center or 
• stimulus for creative, planning of learning projects. 

Real closeness developed in the interview and they 8har,^d 

something like an adventure. I really- see how^people "need 
' some help, any kind of help* that doesn^Jt tunTthem off. 

Most people have a thing ^about the^-lbfafian, almost- like 
r * . ' - a love-hate for her sitting ^aclTthere behind the desk like_ 

a sphinx. ^ ^ 



Most interviewees had used- the library, their expectations 
for it were" very low. For many, aiqr -interested librarian 
who seemed to care would be the height of service expect^T* 
In most cases' the Ithrary was only one -source Ijx-ff^ontinuum 
of sources used, and in many cases theUlibrafy^ was of no help 
or very little help^fpx-a-^partlcuIaF^earning project. 

The pattern of library use seemed to be that whenever possible, 
patrons- preferred'jto 'find their own material whether this is 
because of a need to be Independertt or because of the formia- 
able nature of the librarian was not easily to ascertain. I 
suspect a little of both.. Many patrons find -the card^catalog 
difficult to use— particularly difficult when 2 systems (Dewey 
and LC) are "employed at once « 
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From these intervi.ews, the interviewers seemed to develop a neir 

\ 

perspective on human learning behavior* Instead of seeing it as teacher- 
oriented 'si tuations-^^ they observed that in a seif-planned ^project the 
learner does it — aetting objectives, deciding on or -choosing resources, 
finding resources, evaluating progress and dealing with problems that come 
up. Obviously no real 'life learning project was ever as neat as the«e few 
words may seem to imply. Yet in the process, the i^erviewers appeared to 

' develop a certain tolerance and even patience in' listening with a. "third 

i . ' , 

ear'** to wtiat the respondent really .wanted to-say. * ' , * 

- The interviewers also developed some sophistication^ in internaliz- 

ing the interview schedule and thus increasing their flexibility In the 
intervievir itself. The combination of pretest interview and comparison of 
written report with the audiotape record proved to be *an effective method 
^ ^of training^^^J^hat— started-as a-Tnethodological .procedure turned out to be 
a^^monstratiqp of the value of a min^-practicum for training purposes^ ^ 
It was only after the interviews were completed that the interviewers 
recognize^ this development of personal competencies. 

The planning of sequential learning appears to be a complex and 

\ • • • 

delicate s&tsof tasks for the respondents in this survey. Many of the 

arrangeme^nts which'^'h^Jje^^to^^ done and the decisions to be made are diffi- 
cult because the learner is'^perating in an area that Is new. In no in- 
stance did the learner^sit down at "tlTfe-J^egi^^ of a learning project and 
plan a detailed strategy for the entire enterprisfe>^ 

Sometimes a person will approach another individual suctPs^-a-^J^ 
friend, acquaintance or possibly a family member looking for help even 
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whdn shq/he does not specifically know what really^'is nee'd^d or even 
wanted. The», intention may be to find out wHat kind of help, if any, this 
source could provide.^' Or, it may be that the learner needs someone to talk 
to and out Ijer/his ideas in verbal form to hear what they sound like. 

Helo with planning (and with subject matter) comes from many re- 
sources, not just, from one or two individuals or objects and other non- 
human ^sources. A certain chronological sequence of events seems tolbe 
fairljAcommon in* the process of seeking help, even' though Figure 1 is as 
close to a "flow-chart" as it ^ possible to come. Keeping this in mind, 

% 

the flowing elements appear t.. be developmental steps in the behavioral 
cycle of the help-seeking' process: 1), the leaT;-ner ^develops a general aware- 
ness of the need for^help; 2) the learner becomes fairly specific about just 
what he needs; 3) she/he selects a particular resoiTrccfTperhaps after seek- 
ing advice about this decision; 4) she/he decides how to approach the indi- 
vidual or obtain the resouijce; 5) she/he -takes some action. 

To a perfectionist, it may* seem that people "ought" to be able to 
plan better than they do in undertaking a learning project. This titay have 
•Jbeen the case in the classical world of objective knowledge ^where the subject 
categories could be arranged with balanced symmetry. But in the real world 
of the late 20th centurV, the planning which does occur despite the odds 
against it seems to be a npteworthy achievement and a credit to the remark- 
able • potential of the human individual. In any event, the following elements 
observed In this 'study are listed in summary format: 

Most people undertake at" least one or two self-planned learn- 
ing .projects a year in order to satisfy a personal interest, 
have something informative to communicate. to others, or meet * , ' 
some action oriented imperative (solve a problem) . 
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A .great deal o{ random activity is generated 'in, "and by • 
the individual person as she/he responds to, >nd attempts 
to overcome socioenvironmental impera.tives . 

» 

Motivations as behavioral competencies engender satisfac- 
tion and enhance the "individual's ^l£-worth in spite of what 
otherwise appears to ve an increasingly ^complex and over- 
D whelming sociocultural environment. 

Patrons who use libraries learil in the same way as do the 
other self -learners in the population who do not use 'libraries 
—an individually developmental se^ at variance with organized 
knowledge. ' . »^ ' 

j 

* Learning resources include everything in the environment which ' 
* ^ either can stimulate and focus individual awareness or provide 

•informative data for planning and developing a project. 

The environmental set of the person inVi" self-planned learning 
project is sfo strong that 'individuals have difficulty exploit- 
ing a subject oriented resource environment with facility , and 
ease. 

<« 

The component? and patterns of how adults actually do conduct 
self-planned learning' projects may c onstitute a more relevant 
••psychology" of (adult) learning thau tKe way teachers teach 
or librarians instruct in library use. 

. ■( . , ^ ... 

v. CONCLUSIONS AND EXTRAPOLATIONS . . ' .. 

The purpose of this study has been to observe the behavior of people 
who learn continuously and who al!^ used library resources.. The data on 
behavior have been collected from what people say they do in a self-learning 
mode. The ^patterns in thi^ behavior have been identified in the findings of- 
the study. These findings suggest' an actual complexity and^sophistication 
among, humans to which theories have pointed. 
Motivations and Objectives 

♦ 

Human beings behave^a real Ways that can not always be theoretically 
defined. A case, in point may be taken from the various speculations about 
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the motivations which drive behavior. If one took tfie literature at face* 
value; it would seem that motivators^ are discrete* drives which if triggered 
will have direct results. Observable behavior would suggest that while mo- 
tivation may b'e obvious, the resulting behavior may be extremely complex*. 

Such a statement seems a paradox, biit unless a person is aware of 
and can discuss motiyation, tWe potential remains latent. In another con- 
text, probing professionals may try to accomplish such self-awareness among 
•patients.' It is obviously just as liseful^ for healthy people, to al^ artic- 
ulate motives and to define' goals as they seek to satisfy their information 
needs. This is the role of the helping professional in librarianship. * - 
•At the least^ the approach to articula^d, motivations may helj) to • 
offset the almost ^universal tendency to stereotype and prejudge people: 
thi6 person is goal oriented; that person is activity oriented; another \ 
one is content oriented. How can any real human being avoid having ^11 ot^' 
these orientations. Surely any learner has a goal, an activity and a con- 
tent, albeit iperhaps not all at the same moment of time. 

An orientation to^hayior would seem to include a variety of be- 
haviors in djmamic combinatiqns which may be deduced from the processes 
involved. Process does have one' advantage in that its observable charac- 
teristics can be discussed and changed if necessary to meet the circum- 
stances. Consequently th^ following characteristics of motivation in 

process appear to be closer to the transactional nature of real life than 
- 

are particular typ^s of individuals: / ' . - 

Concern and Interest Satisfaction ; A person may look for- 
ward to learning episodes because they satisfy curiosity 
about something, or discover answers to particular ques- 
tions. Indecision, ambiguity, and doubt or unhappiness ' 
may be reduced. Self-esteem or even impressing others • 
may also result. 
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. Content Enjoyment and Satisfaction ; Learning content pro- 
vides pleasure by an answer to curiosity or in the process 
finding it interesting, fascinating and stimulating. Prac- 
tically anything can be enjoyable to one or another of 
communication function to present numerous stimuli and data 
which serve as effective motivators. 

Skill Enlovment and S^.-,-.f..^,-^n. This may come from practice 
rather- than from learning content. The learner may be trying 
to improve golf, inter-singing iii local opera, acting in 
neighborljood plays, building a hot-line center, or partici- 
pating effectively in a group. The "reasons" for such enjoy- 
•ment^iray be for fun, to feel great, or the challenge of some- 
thing aew and different. 

I 

Process Enjoyment and Satisfaction m^y offer a considerable 
amount of e^ijoyable and mentally stimulating experiences\ A 

significant other" such as a friend or intimate may be 
impressed by the learning activities. . 

» Learning Completion or the desire to finish apparently urge 

some people, for example, to complete the reading of a book. 
Indeed, some people feel the need to complete any sort of 
task or project they have started. In the past, librarians 
have built circulation figures around such an urge. 

Extraneous Satisfactions are benefits that could just as 
easily be. obtained through other activities. These benefits 
^ are not closely related to the activity of learning or to 
the particular knowledge and skill.. Some people find in the 
learning environment a- meaning which has no necessary connec- 
tion at all with the stated purposes of the activity. 

Such motivators are not some set of hidden persuaders over which the 
communications elite exert some esoteiic and malevolent force. Any or all of 
them can be initiated in a real human being as a result of so&e quite common 
and ubiquitous initiators. Any giveii human being might get her /himself in- 
volved in any number of such episodic occurences as the follow,, ng every day: 

• ' Conversations, reading, television, radio, movies, drama, 
and travel influence . th- person's information and attitudes 
eVen though they may be motivated by immediate pleasure, 
• habit, sociability, or a desire for relaxatior and enter- 
tainment. . 
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Observing the world around them help people learn even 
* when the intent to learn is not as strong as other moti- 
vations such as curiosity or desire for immediate enjoy- 
ment of art, sports event, or other common events in the 
everyday environment. 

> 

Home repair, running a meeting or supervising children 
may be the primary motivation for certain activities have 
some by-product of acquired knowledge and skill. ^ ' 

Marriage partner, joining a group ,^ or participating in a 
neighborhood project may produce some changes in patticir 
pants. Unintended occurences such as embarrassing moments 
or a traffic accident may influence behavior. " 

Environmental influences can be "pervasive, inclufiing the 
people with whom one interacts, the appearance and resources 
of city or town, the political climate, the expectations and 
norms of society and employer.* 

\7hether any of these episodic initiators will ever lead into learn- 
• ing projects is quite another question. In real life, the. individual mulls 
them over. in her/his mind. They may lie dormant for week)^ and the strengtti 
of their interest dissipates if the stiaiulus irs not reinforced^ A person 
is not likely to be changed by one occurence or by the reading of one book. 
If, however, the individual has been under siege as it 'were from several 
stimuli, she/he may induce her/himself to become involved with such motivar 
tional processes as these. 
Tactics and Strategies 

Learning projects can be grouped into categories according to the 
source which directs them. That is, a person's efforts to learn can be 
classified according to the one (including the self) who was responsible 
for the day-to-day planning. One can look at who planned or decided exactly 
what and how the person should learn during each episode. For example, 
there are four kinds of sources which decide what the person should read or 
hear, or what else he should do in ordep to learn: 
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Learner her/himself retains the major responsibility for 
the day-to-day planning and decision-making, nShe/he may 
get advice from various people and use a variety of 
materials and resources. 3ut she/he usually decides 
iust what detailed subject matter^to learn next, and what 
{activities and resources to use next. Instead of turning 
the job of planning over to someone else, she/he makes 
these day-to-day decisions. * 

Nonhuman resources can guide the learning project of an 
individual and provide the detailed directions regarding, 
what to learn and do during each episode such as record- 
ings, a series of television programs, a set of programmed 
instruction materials, a workbook or other printed materials. 

personal help by one other individual either in a develop- 
mental or tutorial situation where the planning or deciding 
of the details is handled by one helper, who assists the 
learner in a one-to-one situation. That 'is there is only 
^one learner, and these two persons interact face-to-face, 
or through correspondence or the telephone. 

Group help may be. provided by a class or conference and its 
leader or instructor who decide the activities and detailed 
subject matter from one session to the next. A group may 
be of any size from five persons to several hundred. 

The respondents in this study did not consider themselves limited to any 
one particular source.. In other words, they saw themselves as self-learners 
employing whatever resources and methods seemed to be necessary in the dynam- 
ics of a developing learning project. Thus one must conclude that, with few 
exceptions, these respondents took the responsibility of planning and execut- 
ing independent study projects into their own hands. 

Since these respondents were all library users,^ it may be that their 
self -independence was in part a product of that library use. The library 
has traditionally been whatever the patron^wants tjb make of it, if indeed 
she/he bothers to use iu at^all. In any event, this self -orientation to 
learning projects, vehemently defended on occasion by respondents, offered 
a unique opportunity to begin an analysis oj/^ :he innate learning- processes 
of the individual. . / 
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Learning in real life is closely related to the environment out of 
which it grows in an organic and developmental manner. Humans learn to 
respond effedtiVely to other people, objects and events around them by 
using selective perception and differentiation, forming patterns or con- 
cepts and seeing relationships, and organizing information into outcome 
competencies or products. In other words, the individual articulates 
perceptions-, Analyzes situations for opportunities and constraints, and 
maximizes desirable relationships/ with retrieved data' in order to produce 
some outcome which enhances self-esteem or impacts favorably on the envir- 
onment. .» 

Several factors can be identified which facilitate' independent 
learning, including engagement (arousal' of interest), competence to deal 
with new.\anformation, the use of ideas to organize that information and 
to apply it Co some concrete real life situation.. In the process, new 
competencies are built by observing and receiving "instruction" from 
envirorapental imperatives; trial performances before making adjustment's 
to feedback; and by growing more flexible and independent. The emphasis 
on independence and the paucity o'f projects done for action results may 
be taken ^s added evidence of the fact that fett^ respondents employed 
group resources in their projects. 

the interview, the respondent had to turn 
out^^ard from her/his intrapersonal states of disequilibrl'im, indicate 
the solicitations for assistance made to a resource and articulate the 
steps taken in a series* of sequential episodes. Since one cannot get 
inside the "black box*' of another person's head, the following patterns 

•V 

may be taken as indicativecofi intrapersonal information processing: 
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Naming and describing an area not only separates it from 
other areas but allows the 'individual to concentrate, 
scteen out interference and in general "get a handle" on^ 
things. 

Analyzing the referent situaticfn into constraints and ^ 
opportunities helps the learner to get going, without 
coming up itranediately with a full-blown statement of 
the topic, or problems of 'interest. 

Frge associations, not inhibited by outtide expectations, 
allows the individual to "play around" with any Variety of 
if-then "taxpnomies" about the nature^ effects -and conclu- 
sions implied by her/his concern. 

. : ^ Overt- questions^ tasks or "shopping" lists of things to 
^ f do indicate that the learneif is ready, to "go ^public" about 

' her/his project and talk with* other people about^t. 

Blueprint emerges from "gbing public" including articula- 
tions about wants (goals) and activities which In pract.ice 
remain undifferentiated, ' , 

Satisfaction occurs when the learner tries something out 
and finds that feedback is favorable where feedback is 
largely, nonverbal supported perhaps by a brief word of 
appreciation, nor^where feedback is just a feeling of 
"tha^t's enough." 

Improved cortimunication skills can.h^lp the client not only to artie 

ulate more effectively but also to perceive that articulation as essential 

to the learning Wocess. Greater learning and thus more satisfaction can 

occur when' the client is led to examine his crwn experience. The ability to 

articulate, whether orally or in outline format ," requires the organization 

of various parts into tnore coherent wholes which help accomplish some pur- 

pose. Articulation helps to facilitate learning by engendering information 

processing in the ^individual at the neurological, sensory, perceptual and 
* ■ * 

conceptual levels. ^Learning may of course occur 'in episodic behavior; but 
at other times, the client, may want to be encouraged to achieve deeper sat- 
isfaction in her/his efforts in sequential learning projects. 



^Learning Enviroranenfeg 

^ The potential of^l^brary resources- to constitute settings for 
exploring learning to a large extent lies dormant. The resx)urces appar- 
ently^,exist according ta the accounts of respondents, but they are in 

'balanced|*^ilibriuin. The resources ar^e too orderly and reposed to 

encourage such usage. If the librarian does become helpful, it occurs^ 

«- . ' > 

when the patron has her/his project pretty we\l in hand, and as an inter 

preter of the classified index structure. ' u 

In other words the librariaa. stands on professional principle-- 

her/his role is to interpret; the collection to the user. The collection 

,is classified and indexed, and the patron Has to be in a receptive mood 

to be instructed in its usel Information processing, is Chat' which the 

a 

classification and indexing schemes speaking through the librarian say 
it ought to be. They imply that information' processing is not something 
which is dispovered as the patron moves uncertainly into some area > of 
knowledge with partly defined^ objectives.' , V \ 

On the basis of reactions of the interviewers, it would appear 
that the interviewing process could be for librarians' an adjunct to their 
inservice training in client services. It would give them a, hands-on ' 
experience in how real people actually learn, not how the theoreticians 
say th^y do. It would also help them to reconceptualize more concretely 
.th^ subject categories with which t;hey are constantly involved, and over- 
come an occupational hazard— the failure either to identify or to become 
immersed in the referent base of the subject concepts routed by their 
classification and indexing schemes. 

■ 1 , . ■ 
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. Librarians may initially be resistent to the interview approach to 
professional service. But, there are emerging community imperatives to 
which traditional service cannot respond. Admittedly the present study is 
unique; but the process of internalization of a method through a mini- 
practicum could* be a desirable form of inservice training." Once rapport 
has been .established with respondents and the learning project fgirly well 
, identified^ the librarian interviewer might want to ask' some other ques- 
tions^ How has this library been helpful to you? How could ^tHel librarian 

,be more helpful to you? Suppose there was an ideal librarian, how could 

V- , • • 

he/she have helped you? 

«■ * 
The most important thing to do is to help people choose the things 

^ \ ' » 

needed for learning; help them with what to learn and with how. All too 

often aibr^ians have fallen into the same trap as educators. . Instead of 
facili'/cting the. actual learning itself, educators run-courses. They do 
not help participants with the planning, they do all the planning. 
Librarians have been the same. They say, "Here are the materials you can 
utfe in learning; come ^nd get theml" 

Eventually 'the role of learning consultant may become more widely ' 
acceptable among librarians. Broader based consultants will help people 
sorts out and plan their learning project's. Probably they will statt with 
a modified form of the survey questionnaire we have ieen talking" about and 
develop a helping "conversation" around other points which remain embedded." 
in the instrument. The helping professional will look at patterns, identify 
the gaps, and facilitate the learning librarian that emerges. * 
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It should be pointed out that the role of learning' consultant requires 
that the liferarian'sT function of readers advisor be .enriched with learning 
and communication principles.* Instead of the standardized advice on library 
catalogs and materials that is provided the patron by the librarian, a more 
professionally helping role would involve the following guidance considera- 
tions: . , 

Engagement as arousal or excitement 'implies connection. 
An individual is engaged whe^_ interested, curious, fas- 
cinated, inspired or involved'.^ When the learner, ands the^ ' V' 
facilitator work together and connect well*, they are 
mutually interested in an area of inquiry. Engagement 
^ .facilitateis learning because it seems to activate 
information-processing and reduces the self-doubt and 
fear that ma/ accompany first attempts at independent 
work. 

Learner competence develops in dealing with tl^e challenges 
of self -directed learning. .Groundwork for ^is can'be 
done by exploring the exterit of a learner's familiarity 
with the area of interest. If a field is tofally new, then 
the need to use data -gathering skills becomes apparent. If 
the learner understands basic facts or principles and theor- 
ies, then she/he can' feel secure about tackling more complex 
•questions. ^ ^ • . 

Mental organizers such as concepts or theme structures can 
serve in guiding the client towards examination and report- 
ing. J[n employing such techniques, the facilitator 'can more 
easily guide the conversation by referring to an internalized 
picture of. the blueprinting process. Knowing the essential goal 
of each 9,tep, she/he can structure specific requests and reac- , • 
tions according to the quality of interaction and activate them ^ ^ 
" within the learner. 

\ Knowing the need for an articulated plan, the learner can move 
.from generating f^lternatiyes tp^.the bringing about of cld'sure, • 
using, the main points in the project's? plan as retrieval de- 
^ . scriptors. The organizers should -be the ones which the learner 
"wants to use and elicited and named when the interest area is 
^ t)roken down into parts, and clarified when the goal statement ' ' 
% , -is formulated. 
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Norwpecific catalyzers are open-ended questions that allow^" 
the client to use her/his own terminology," selecti"\;ely and , " 
creatively. Non-specific questions can activate the report;- i... . 
ing of relevant observations which provide a referent base ^ 
for the "evaluation" of feedback. 

Practice enables the learner to grow more confident of her/ 
himself, less concerned with basic Skills and details, and 
more adept at effectively motivating §oal-oriented respon- 
ses. This i^ especially true when self-directed learning 
involves skill-building. By pointing out how the learner 
can grow more effective- dt observing, analyzing, question- 
ing, and reporting, the facilitator reaffirms \he ways in 
which commitment and effort pay off. This Assumes that the 
helper has had extensive experiences in real-life groups and 
communities in addition. to just reading about them. 

V 

These possibilities may have to aw^it realisation until. the library 
profession becomes more responsive to community change. Certainly there is 
nothing in the modeb of the self-learner and its professional reciprocal 
which is antithetical to the traditional concept of library service. The* 
communications model (not a flow-chart) described in this report has been 
.developed out of the learning needb the components and patterns of indepen- 
dent self-learners who use library rqs9urces (Figure 2). If the library 
profession is to remain vital and dynamic, it must incorporate this model 
not only into' its philosophy but also into its day to day relationship with 
the people it serves. , . 

Summary ' ■ 

To most respondents, the term "learning project" ^eemed'to be much 
too formal to describe the continual information gathering and digesting ' 
which they enjoyed doing naturally., A helping professional could build on 
this natural enthusiasm, help the patron reduce "random" activity and find 
the information and competence to plan an entire learning sequence. The 
choice of a particular resource'^seems to be based primarily on emotional or 
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Figure 2. Independent Selfplanned Learning 
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nonrational considerations. For in a new field, how can the individual 

know what resources are most useful? How can she/he predict 'the emotional 

blocks, the required skills and other problems that may arise later in the 
• project? * , 

In the .context of a role as learning consultant*, librarians could 
I 

help the patrpn to consider the everyday situation from which her/his con- 
cern or interest emerged. These interests or concerns could be examined 
for immediate antecedents and possible consequences in order to identify 
the constraints to be overcome and the opportunities to be realized. In 
so doing, the librarian would operate on two levels of needed interpersonal 
encounter: one to §olve the immediate need of the patron for congruence 
between his visceral state and an informed state; and the larger goal to 
develop a total personality as outlined in the cotftmunicative aims of the 
agency, as well as in the communications profession- as a whole. Objectives 
such as these can be abstracted from the following concluding recommendatioi 

Place staff inservice training in a framework of continuing 
education aimed at developing librarians who are themsleves 
at least as "expert" in self-planned learning as the patrons 
they serve. 

Promote a behavioral approach to (adult) learning by includ- 
ing an interviewing practicum in staff inservice training 
programs. » ' 

Re-examine the traditional methods of "training laymen in 
library use," or conforming patrons to classified knowledge, 
in relation to a learning "psychology" of independent study. 

Develop and focus ^public relations on the librarian as a learn- 
- ing consultant in order to. realize more effectively the pro- 
fession's traditional philosophy of service to individuals, 

Identfify all community resources for information and learning, 
and organize access to them around^behavioi:al principles s,uch 
that the transition to subject classified resources does not 
appear so formidable to the average person. 
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Revamp library architecture so as to ease and thus enrich the 
entry transition from the outside to the inside world with 
more environmentally concrete referents such as nonverbal and 
audiovisual messages. > ' 

Expand administrative and -supervisory liaison such that policy 
matters articulate the emerging sociocultural expectations of 
all citizens rather than the 'flow diagrams and PERT charts 
based on traditional "standards" and institutional status. 
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